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fas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
j3 to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it.and the 
simple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘“*‘ THE CIRCUL.AR, Oneida, N. Y."’ 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
e3; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Conmuty, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
en; Enameled Traveling-Bags 5 Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 














Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A A Manual for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of should aequaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from. the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyrs. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


Past Volumes of the Circular and the 

Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 

above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 





The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
mizacles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common. 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circvnar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo" 
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Civilization and me Aa aay 


There is a law at work in the history 
of the world giving civilization the ad- 
vantage over barbarism. The white 
people came to this country for instance, 
and supplanted the Indians—the Indi- 
ans have vanished before them, Again, 
this country has prevailed over Mexico— 
gradually crumbling it to pieces. And so 
if we trace the history of the world from 
the commencement to the present time, 
we shall find the same law at work. 


In the first place, true civilization be- 
gan with God’s education of the Jews— 
with Abraham. He promised the Jews 
the land of Canaan. They went in, and 
subdued the Hittites, the Amorites, and 
the Jebusites. Those heathen fell be- 
fore them as the Indians fell before our 
Pilgrim Fathers. But the Jews were 
permitted to drive out their enemies 


grees ; the reason given for this, was, 
“ lest the wild beasts should multiply, and 
increase against them.” Barbarians are 
good in one respect: they keep down wild 
beasts. The Canaanites served this 
purpose, till the Jews came in, and put 
them down as they had done the wild 
beasts. 1 suppose that is the providen- 
tial fact in regard to this country. The 
Indians were allowed possession of this 
country to keep down the wild beasts. 
When a better nation came, the Indians 
passed away. 

Whether we should be able to trace 
this principle through all the overturns 
of the world since the Jews subdued the 
land of Canaan, I cannot tell—but I am 
confident it has been constantly at work. 
There isa law, arising from the compar- 
ative strength of civilization and barba- 
rism, that makes that principle work 
itself out in all directions, destroying 
the barbarism of the world—one nation 
supplanting another, because it is more 
civilized. The human race supplants the 
wild beasts, and the more civilized na- 
tions supplant the more barbarous. The 
Jews supplanted the Philistines, and all 
their enemies, until they rose to the 
hight of their glory, under David and 
Solomon, and then began to deeline 
through prosperity and luxury. 

We must bear in mind that barba- 
rism is twofold—that there is such a 
thing as second childhood with the na- 
tions. So far as decline takes place in 
the nations, you may look for barbarism. 


tion. They declined into second child- 
hood. An old man is different from a 
child—but he is still childish. So a na- 
tion that has declined is barbarows.— 
Babylon came up in strength and man- 
hood at the time the Jewish nation was 
in its second childhood: and in placing 
Nebuchadnezzar over the children of Is- 
rael, God gave pre-eminence to a higher 
degree of civilization. There were, un- 
doubtedly, individual instances of a high 
degree of civilization among the Jews: 


lized than the nation which supplarted 
it. Then, undoubtedly, Babylon after- 
wards fell into its second childhood, and 
other empires arose which supplanted it. 
As soon as any nation has begun to de- 
cline it has been superseded by some 
other nation. That seems to have heen 
the history of things till we come to the 
Roman Empire. The Roman Empire 
was overrun by barbarians that came, 
nobody knows from where—hordes 
rude and hideous as can be imagined.— 
You may perhaps say, there was a case 
in which barbarism overran civilization. 
Let us look at this a little. One thing 
is certain, viz., that the Roman Empire 
was in its decline--had got into its sec- 
ond childhood and second barbarism, 
which in some respects is worse than the 
first. So we have no right to claim civil- 
ization for the Roman Empire, even if 
the nations that overran it were bar- 
barous. But let us see if we do not find 
the same law of progress at work in this 
change. And here we must remember 
that God had provided by the course he 
had taken with Abraham and the Jews a 
sort of private development of civilization 
—a development aside from the great 
Gentile nation—g development of the 
very highest kind pf civilization in Christ 
and the Primitive. church, He prepared 
this all in readinegs at the time the Ro- 
man Empire was in the hight of its glory: 
when it commenced its decline, the church 
that had the Bible was ready in the mar- 
tyr spirit to take the field. Thus the 
hordes of barbarians that came in upon 
the Roman Empire, were mingled with 
the highest form of civilization that was 
then developed in the world. So I say 
the conjunction that took place between 
that element and the rough, new element 
that eame from the secret places of the 
East, was, on the whole, an advance upon 
the civilization of the Roman Empire. 
That completes the chain of history.-- 
We might trace the same principle out 
in all the specific changes. The Saxons, 
for instance, overran the Angles: and 
the Saxons were a superior race. The 
Normans overran the Saxons, and they 
were a superior race : and so on. 

I reason from all this, that there is a 
steady law of progress—that the more 
civilized nations are sure to prevail over 
the barbarous, And as far as believers 
are really more civilized than the rest of 
the world, they are under the working of 
that law, and that law works in their 
favor just as certainly as it works in 
favor of the white man against the In- 
dian—or the English against the Asiat- 
ics—or the French against the Algerines. 
The history of the world, as it stands, 
may be divided generally into two stages, 
with the third approaching. The first 
stage is what we call barbarism—whcre 
mere physical force rules, and the power 
by which nations prevail one against 
another is the power of war. The second 
stage is that of-etvilization, in which the 
energies of mankind are turned into trade 
—the channel of commerce. And the 
merchants beat the warriors. This is the 
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barbarians are failing before the mer- 
chants all over the world. The barbari- 
ans are stronger, more bloody and fero- 
cious than the merchants, but the mer- 
chants conquer them: and they beat them 
with their own weapons. They beat them 
in war. Wars now all over the world are 
not fought by those that make them, but 
by hired soldiers: and hence the mer- 
chants have the advantage, because cal- 
culation is worth more than force. 

The third stage isone of FAITH: and 
faith will beat the merchants in the same 
way that they beat the barbarians. Those 
who make it their business to seek the 
kingdom of God and its righteousness, 
will beat the men of traffic ; and on their 
own chosen ground, The merchants will 
fail before the men of faith, as the barba- 
rians failed before the merchants—be- 
cause the men of faith are more shrewd, 
in taking God and eternity into account, 

That is the change that istocome. A 
new grade of civilization is about to break 
forth upon the world, and will prevail 
against all the existing forms of civili- 
zation with the same power that the ex- 
isting forms of civilization have prevailed 
against barbarism: because education is 
stronger than physical force; and Christ 
is determined that civilization shall pre- 
vail against barbarism. 

This view leads to the question, How 
do we know that this law of progress is 
the law of God ? We can see that civi- 
lization does prevail against physical 
force ; that a Yankee by calculation can 
use up a great many Indians—that he is 
stronger than they are in a practical way. 
But this is not enough to satisfy us. I 
want to know whether it is the law of 
God—whether he has not determined it 
shall be the course of human progress.— 


This question will lead us to an examina- | = 


tion of the promises to the Primitive 
Church ; and whatever promises we find 
made to that church, will apply to us ; 
our interests are all involved in the se- 
curities given to them. Let us look at 
such passages as this: ‘ Fear not little 
flock, for it is your father’s good pleas- 
ure to give you the kingdom.” That 
promise was not given to us: we are not 
that “little flock.” It was given to the 
first disciples of Christ. But our inter- 
ests are involved in its fulfillment. It is 
the Father’s , good pleasure to give them 
the kingdom. Then they will sometime 
be on hand to-take the kingdom. That 
is their manifest destiny. 

Take another promise given to Peter: 
‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I 
build my church, and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it.” There isa 
promise of victory, not only over the 
world, but over Hades. It is, therefore, 
the determination and purpose of God 
that that church shall overcome death 
and take the kingdom and dominion un- 
der the whole heaven. I don’t require 
any other specific promise, though I sup- 
pose a great many might be found ; and 
it would be interesting to go through the 
Testament, and gather together all the 
specific promises of this kind given to 
the Primitive Church. But come now 
to the Book of Revelations. There we 
tind such promises as this: “He that 
evercometh, and keepeth my words unto 
the end, to him will I give power over 
‘he nations: and he shall rule them with 
1 rod of iron ; as the vessels of a potter 
thal! they be broken to pieces.” (Rev. 2: 





26.) The Primitive Church, under these 
promises, has a right to dash nations in 
pieces. This country assumes a right to 
dash Japan to pieces if it does not open 
its ports, but it hardly claims the right. 
It has the power to do it, and therefore 
does it. But the Primitive Church has 
an explicit commission from God to dash 
nations in pieces. Again: ‘Thou hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation ; and hast made us unto our 
God kings and priests, and we shall reign 
on the earth.” (Rev. 5: 9, 10.) 

So, in all these overturns I discover the 
purpose of God to supplant barbarism 
with civilization. When, for instance, I 
see Russia, a great lumbering system of 
barbarism, threatening to overrun the 
earth, I do not go to politicians for com- 
fort and help. I look at the promises of 
God to the Primitive Church—I look at 
the assurances I see in these promises 
that God will keep civilization upper- 
most ; that the best nations will rule ; 
that there is a principle of real progress 
and of real justice in the world ; that 
God does not suffer the world to go back ; 
that he will yet demand that the whole 
world shall be subject to his church.— 
Then I know that Russia will not over- 
run the world. “ Wild beasts” are not 
to govern. We have passed that stage. 
Neither wild beasts, nor Indians, nor 
merchants, nor England, nor France, nor 
the United States, but the Primitive 
Church is to govern the world.—Home- 
Talk. 1853. 
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The Two Life Systems. 

“ Bodily exercise profiteth little: but godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is and of that which is to come.” 
1 Tim. 4: 8. 

At this particular time when M. Blondin, Dr. 
Windship, Heenan and Sayers, and other great pro- 
ficients in bodily exercise, are receiving so much 
devoted attention from the public, it is well to 
consider and to define the true position in refer- 
ence to this subject. In the quotation given 
above Paul defines his position quite clearly. He 
does not condemn bodily exercise, but he speaks 
of it as of relatively small importance compared 
with godliness, and at the same time takes a 
position quite opposed to the teachings of mod- 
ern authorities un this subject. Our modern 
teachers insist that bodily exercise has the 
promise of the life that now is, while Paul 
insists that godliness has the promise of the life 
that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 

To explain clearly our ideas on this subject, it 
is necessary to go back and speak of what we 
conceive to be the condition of human nature 
since sin has cursed the human race. Since man 
has been cut off from the intimate relation with 
God which Adam enjoyed, we may conceive of each 
individual as receiving at the beginning of his ex- 
istence, a certain amount of vitality. This vi- 
tality is a fixed quantity which under the ordi- 
nary operation of the Jaws of nature can sustaiu 
itself in a body only for a limited period. The 
amount of this vitality varies with different indi_ 
viduals and manifests itself in different ways, ac- 
cording to the different ways in which it is 
treated, or the circumstances which surround 
it. By a judicious -management of its expen- 
ses and a proper care and training of its out- 
ward envelop, it may be made to accomplish 4 
great deal more, and to sustain itself for a longer 
period than it otherwise would. This is all that 
any system of mere bodily training can claim. 
It can never add materially to the original stock 
of life, or prolong its existence beyond a certain 
limited period. It ts just on this ground of its 
limited character that Paul assures us of the un- 





profitable character of a system of bodily exercise. 
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It cannot perfect human nature, neither can it 
abolish death. It was because he had discovered 
asystem whick would really accomplish these 
things that he considered bodily exercise of such 
small account. This system he sums up in the 
term Godliness. Speaking of it in another place 
he says, “I count all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung that I 
may win Christ, and be found in him, not 
having mine own righteousness, which is of the 
law but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith: that 
I may know him, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being 
made conformable unto his death; if by any 
means I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead.” He was not seeking to prolong his 
life to some little extent, or slightly to increase 
its power of enjoyment, but he was for going the 
whole figure—attaining to the complete resurrec- 
tion from the dead, and to enjoyments of which 
this life can give no adequate conception. Indeed, 
he considered the little stock of life which he re- 
ceived at his birth as only a sort of stepping- 
stone or bridge to immortality, which he was 
well content should be destroyed behind him. 
Ile discarded the old idea of life in its natural 
state, in which it is a fixed quantity, which it is 
the part of wisdom to hoard up carefully and ex- 
pend economically, and boldly claimed access to a 
living fountain of eternal life which would never 
fail. Is it anything unreasonable to expect that 
he who could impart to our inert clay the life- 
spark which animates it should be able to increase 
it and to continue it for ever? Could not Paul 
reasonably hope that by possessing “ the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith,” that by 
knowing him and the power of his resurrection, 
as he was so arxious to do, he might attain to the 
resurrection from the dead? Here then is a 
wholesale method of increasing life and strength. 
No wonder that in view of it Paul said “ Bodily 
exercise profiteth Jittle;” for he had discovered a 
system which proposed to grapple with death, 
and to give us immortality. 

In conclusion we may say, that Paul’s system 
does not deny to us the small profits which ac- 
crue to bodily exercise. What we seriously pro- 
test against, is the tendency so extensively preva- 
lent, to exalt some system of bodily exercise 
into the place which godliness should occupy.— 
H. J. 8. 





The World calls attention to the fact of the 
great prevalence of prayer meetings in all parts of 
the world at the present time, and during the 
past year or two, and suggests that the religious 
world is entering a new phase—entering on what, 
may be called the Era of Prayer. It says: 

“Tt is well nigh three years since the institu- 
tion of the daily prayer meetings took place— 
that of Fulton street, being, we believe, the first. 
There must have been a great preparation in the 
minds of Christians throughout the world for the 
establishment of such meetings; else it is not 
possible to account for the readiness with which 
the proposition to hold them was received, not 
only in this country but in every part of christen- 
dom where there is any spiritual life in the 
churches. And when it has not been deemed 
best to hold literally a daily prayer meeting, in 
very many cases these meetings have been greatly 
increased in number and frequency, so that we 
cannot doubt that there has been a far larger 
amount of earnest, united prayer on the part of 
true christians than in any former period of the 
history of the church, at least in modern times.” 

Meetings for daily prayer have been established 
not only in many of the cities in this country, but 
also in many of the cities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and “ have been maintained for months, 
and in some instances, for more than two years, 
without much fluctuation or flagging.” In many 
cases special prayer meetings are held once a week» 
in central places, which possess much interest.— 
This 1s so in Paris, and many other places on the 
continent, as well as in the British Isles, and in 
this country. 

It is said that at no places have these meetings 
been more interesting than at the missionary sta- 
tions throughout the world. In the large cities 
of India, in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, the 
Cape of Good Ifope, in Liberia, and in the West 
India Islands, these meetings have sprung up, 
and in many places have been well sustained. 


The World concludes its remarks as follows: 


“We have said that an Era of Prayer has 
commenced ; may we not hope that an era of 
great success for the Gospel is at hand, or rather 





is now opening on the world? May we not be- 
lieve that in answer to the prayers of God’s peo- 
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ple, all the nations of the earth will be speedily 
opened t the Gospel? Do we not see the bar- 
riers that a few years ago hindered the spread of 
the sacred Scriptures and the preaching of the 
Gospel, giving way in several directions? Look 
at Italy for instance, where the door is wonder- 
fully opening for the distribution of the Bible in 
states, in which, a few years ago, men and women 
were imprisoned for reading the word of God, in 
their own houses to their friends and neighbors ! 
See how China and Japan are opening to christ- 
anity, at the command of him who knows how to 
make even “the wrath of man to praise him.” 
Certainly, a brighter day is coming for christian- 
ity and humanity.” 

This prayer movement in the religious world is 
an interesting one and must have a good effect.— 
The simple turning of the attention toward Christ 
and the spiritual world, which the attitude of 
prayer involves, opens the way to the reception 
of new truth, and is the true attitude of spiritual! 
progress. All the earnest prayer that is offered 
from hearts here has its effect on the progress of 
humanity, and helps to prepare the way for the 
advance of the heavenly kingdom into this world. 
Let us pray that the Era of Prayer may continue, 
and that the power and spirit of true prayer may 
descend upon the world, leading the hearts of men 
everywhere back to “ the faith once delivered to 
the saints,” bringing to them the knowledge of 
Christ as a perfect Savjor, and the fellowship and 
communion of the heavenly church.—t. 1. p. 





Strawberry Notes. 


Our Strawberry harvest is just finished, and a 
few notes on this first of the season’s fruits may 
interest some of the readers of the Circular.— 
The past winter was quite severe on the plants 
in consequence of the little snow-protection af- 
forded, and the frequent thawing and freezing of 
the surface of the ground; yet we have gathered 
from twenty rods less than four acres, 410 bush- 
els of berries. About three-fourth’s of an acre 
were the Wilsun’s Albany variety. Walker's 
Seedling, Large Early Scarlet, Burr’s New Pine, 
and Monroe Scarlet composed the remainder of 
the field crop. Beside the varieties mentioned, 
we have fruited in the garden, the Genesee, 
Longworth’s Prolific, Hooker’s Seedling, Hovey’s 
Seedling, Cremont’s Perpetual, Moyamensing 
Pine, Mc Avoy’s Superior, Schneick’s Pistillate, 
Jenny Lind, Jenny’s Seedling, Fill Basket, Pea- 
body’s Seedling, Marilzndica, Charles’ Favorite, 
Compt De Flanders, Vicomptesse Hericart De 
Thury, Triomph De Gand, British Queen, Trol- 
lope’s Victoria, Prolific Hautbois and others. 

For productiveness, hardiness and size com- 
bined, Wilson’s Albany stands at the head. Ac- 
cording to our experience it bears twice as much 
fruit as most of the other varieties, grows vigor- 
ously, stands the winter well, and is in bearing a 
long time. We have measured many of its ber- 
ries over four inches in circumference. When 
flavor is considered, it must give place to several 
others. It is quite tart, but that is not its great- 
est fault; it leaves an astringent, metallic taste on 
the palate. But its other good qualities, particu- 
larly its great productivenes and ability to stand 
carriage well, will make it the leading sort for 
market until a better takes its place. ‘The Hooker | 
is a better berry, but much less productive, and 
liable to freeze out in winter. A new variety 
that shall add fine flavor to the good qualities of 
the Wilson’s Albany, will be a decided acquisi. 
tion. 


Burr’s New Pine is yet in high favor with us 
for its superior flavor. As the Seckel among 
pears, so is Burr’s Pine among strawberries,— 
And then it 1s early, productive, and of good 
size. A great favorite, if not the favorite on 
the table is Walker’s Seedling. We are some- 
what surprised that this variety has not received 
more attention from Horticultural Societies. In 
wet weather, and if allowed to run into tbick 
masses, it is liable to get rather too soft to stand 
carriage well, but aside from this its productive- 
ness is equal to most varieties. It is hardy, fair, 
and of uniform size, its shape regular and conical, 
and has a dark red color, almost black when fully 
ripe, very much like the May Duke cherry. But 
it ison the table that its excellencies appear to 
the best advantage. It is not sweet like Burr's 
Pine, neither is it sour like Wilson’s, but it is a 
rich acid, with a flavor peculiar to itself—and 
very juicy. Jenny Lind isa fine early variety; 
large size, and moderately productive. 

We sent an order for strawberry plants a year 
ago to John Saul, of Washington, D. C., requesting 
him to include in the order some of the best for- 
eign kinds. He sent us the Vicomptesse Hericart 
De Thury, Triomph De Gand and Compt De 
Flanders. They have fruited this season, and we 





think very highly of them for garden-culture.— 


























What they will do in the field we cannot say un- 
til after trial. These three are all large, hardy, 
and handsome, and are undoubtedly superior to 
such varieties as the Genesee, Longworth’s Prolific 
Peabody’s Seedling, &c. 

We are frequently asked to name the four best 
varieties in our judgment. If obliged tv confine 
ourselves to this number, we should select the 
following: Wilson’s Albany, Burr’s New Pine, 
Walker's Seedling, and Jenny Lind.—s. H. H. 


From Europe. 





The news from Europe by several of the late 
arrivals, has been of a more than usually interest- 
ing character. Garibaldi was reported on the 
point of moving on Messina, and there were some 
expectations that he would attack that strong- 
hold. 

The Neapolitan Council had resolved on some 
sweeping reforms—a Constitution—a Parliament 
—a separate government for Sicily under a vice- 
roy—Freedom of the Press—alliance offensive and 
defensive with Piedmont—to all of which the 
King is said to have given his consent. The gene- 
ral feeling, however, seems to be that these con- 
cessions come too late and that the progress of 
the revolution will not be stopped until both 
Sicily and Naples are freed from the Bourbon rule. 

It is stated that the Russian and Spanish Lega- 
tions have received orders from their Govern- 
mepts to withdraw from Turin, if the Sardinian 
Government does not promptly stop expeditions 
in aid of Garibaldi. 

A new French loan, rumored to amount to near- 
ly 290,000,000, is about to be launched; for 
what purpose does not yet appear. 

A serious cuntlict has broken out in Syria, be- 
tween the Druzes and the Maronite and other 
Christian sects of Mount Lebanun. The Druzes 
are the ruling class and the convulsion 1s said to 
be really a rising of the common people against 
them. It threatens to take the shape of a war of 
extermination. 

Jerome Bunaparte, the youngest brother of 
Napoleon I., is dead. He was noted for having 
married an American wife, whom he deserted at 
the command of his brother, the Emperor. He 
married a German Princess in her stead. He 
was at one time King of Westphalia, but accord- 
ing to all accounts did but little worth remem- 
bering throughout his whole life. 
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Matters of Mention. 





...-The Great Eastern is now open for visitors. 
The price of admission was at: first fixed at one 
dollar for adults and fifty cents for children un- 
der twelve years of age, but it has since been re- 
duced to fifty and twenty-five cents respectively. 
The number of visitors from July 3d to July 9th 
was about 13,417. It is stated a pleasure excur- 
sion is contemplated for the ship. A large num- 
ber of tickets, however, would have to be pur- 


chased to make such a movement profitable to 
the directors. It would cost $3,000 to take the 
ship out from her moorings and bring her back, 
notwithstanding, the 7ribune thinks that such a 
trip would be popular, at reasonable fare and with 
timely notice. 

....A dispatch from Mobile dated the 9th, 
states that a schooner with 124 Africans on board, 
arrived in Mobile Bay, on that day, and were im- 
mediately taken by a steamboat up the river. 

....A tourist who has just returned from a 
fishing excursion in New Hampshire and Maine, 
reports that the peak of Mount Washington is 
yet white with winter snows, and Jack Frost has 
not yet vacated the valleys or icy ravines of that 
cool region. 

....The aathor of the Pasha Papers thus de- 


scribes a fashionable choir: 

Next came a song of praise by four persons in 
the organ-loft. How beautifully they warbled! 
I was carried straight back to the opera, with its 
pride and pomp of scenic illusions, intoxicating 
sounds, brilliant eyes, brilliant jewels, dazzling 
toilettes, immaculate kids. The soprano led off 
with a splendid staccato passage, in which the 
high notes danced and capered like lambs on a 
hill-side. Then she ceased, and the tenor took 
up the strain, and prolonged it with clear trum- 
pet-tones; then he stopped, and the contralto 
sang a few sweet notes; and lastly the basso 
added his voice to those of the other three, and 
the whole party commenced a terriffic struggle 
for supremacy in the final fugue. ‘The contest 
was exciting and the result doubtful for a few 
moments, but at last the soprano was victorious, 
ending with a tremendous trill which entirely 
silenced her antagonists. 

...-Mrs. Stowe, writing from Rome, says, “ One 
thing strikes one in a panorama of Rome—the de- 
ficiency in trees. As one stands on the top of the 
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Capitol, nothing like foliage strikes the eye in 
that great circle of country, bounded by moun- 
tains and centered by Rome. No groves—no for- 


est—no tufts of trees—oak, ash, poplar, and con- | 


sequent variations of undulating outline. There 
are but two trees which make much impression 
on one’s eye in the picture; and these are the cy- 
press and stone pine, and both have forms of such 
astony definiteness of outline, that I call them 
architectural trees. They look as if they too 
might have been carved out of stone, like the pyr- 
amids, obelisks, and domes among which they 
rise, black and stil!, with no sway of leaf or spray, 
with no flutter or wave of bough, quict and life- 
less, as if they belonged to that enchanted city 
one reads of in rumance, where everything was 
suddenly turned to stone. 

To me the sense of an oppressive deadness, a 
heavy lifeless stillness, seems to be the general 
spirit of this landscape--as if some awful doom, 
some spell of sinister enchantment, made the air 
preternaturally heavy, as one sometimes feels it 
before a thunder-storm.” 


..--Madame Emilie Zulavsky Kossuth, sister of 
the distinguished Hungarian exile, died in Brook- 
lynon the 29th, aged forty-three years. 


.-.-Sometime since we copied into the Circu- 
lar an account of the head of Oliver Cromwell, 
which was said to be still in existence in Eng- 
land, and in the possession of the Hon. Mr. Wil- 
kinson, formerly a member of Parliament. A 
correspondent of the N. Y. Evening Post, W. P. 
Tomlinson, has recently visited Mr. Wilkinson 
and seen the relic. There appears to be, accord- 
ing to his statements, abundant proof that it is 
the veritable head of Cromwell. He says of it: 

Deep and varied were my emotions when that 
renowned head was first disclosed to my view. 
I could scarcely realize that I was indeed 
gazing on the brain that had once been so 
mighty in intellect, so stupendous in power.— 
As vision after vision of the stern Puritan’s 
eventful life rose before me, I stood transfixed 
in a whirl of thought. For a moment—a mo- 
ment only—I dared to grasp the sacred relic in 
my hand, then laying it reverently down, I turn- 
ed away from the head of Cromwell. 

From being embalmed the “flesh is in a dry, 
shriveled state, but the features are remarkably 
distinct, and the dark hair is as natural as life. 
The huge wart on the right eyebrow is plainly vis- 
ible, and the end of the iron pike is all rusted 
with exposure to the elements, only a couple of 
inches remaining above the skull. Altogether 
this interesting memorial of a by-gone century is 
in an excellent state of preservation, and so life- 
like are the features that there is little in them 
that is hideous or repulsive. In gazing on them 
I thought I could see the characteristics of the 
restless being in the silent lineaments, and I could 
not avoid feeling that I was indeed reading a 
striking commentary on the littleness of all carth- 
ly greatness. 

..--The N. Y, Tribune says that it is author- 
itatively stated that the widow of John Brown 
has not received a dollar from Hayti, although 
the report has gone abroad that $30,000 was sent 
to her from that country. The amount of the aid 
received by this family from other sources is not 


so large as it is generally supposed to be. 


...-The Sabbath School children and members 
connected with Henry Ward Beecher’s church, 
Brooklyn, had a great picnic on Thursday June 
21st, on the occassion of the Sabbath Schooll chil- 
dren’s Strawberry Fostival. Three of the largest 
double-deck barges, lashed side by side, and drawn 
first by two and afterwards by four steamboats 
furnished convenient room for the nearly three 
thousand persons, large and small, who composed 
the company. The party left a wharf near Ful- 
ton street, about nine o’cluck, A.M., and pro- 
ceeded tu Dudley Grove, near Hastings. Re- 
maining there three or four hours, they re-em- 
barked, and after a sail of nearly three hours, 
landed at the pier where they first started. Dod- 
worth's band accompanied them, and the barges 
were supplied with two excellent pianos. The 
affair was quite successful. It was mentioned as 
remarkable that not a single manifestation of ill- 
feeling or harsh language occurred, and that far 
better order was preserved without than would 
have been expected with the aid of police. 

...-Dr. Hayes’s Arctic Expedition left Boston 
on Saturday the 7th inst. 

....-The reports from Mexico state that Mira- 
mon has been defeated and captured by the liberal 
forces. An agitation is said to be on foot in fa- 
vor of recalling Gen. Comonfort to power. 

In England there are 300 silk mannfactories, in 
which are 2,000,000 spindles and attendant ma- 
chinery driven by engines amounting in the aggre- 
gate to 4,000 horse-power. About 7,000,000 Ibs. 
of raw silk are imported into Great Britain 
annually. Few persons are aware of the amount 
of the English silk trade. 
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An Oneida Journal. 

The season of flowers, fruit, and visitors cul- 
minates about the fourth of July, and that past, 
we may expect to subside out of so much pub- 
licity. We have received more visitors the month 
past than ever before during a similar period, on 
some days having had over a hundred to dinner. 
The consequence has been that a considerable part 
of the house, as well as the grounds, has been sur- 
rendered to the uses of hospitality, and a spects- 
tur would doubt, but for the occasional short 
dresses to be seen flitting about among the crino- 
lines, whether he was not at a watering-place.— 
Our visitors, we must say, have been generally 


well-dressed and courteous, consisting of the| . 


substantial sort of citizens and their families, from 
the country twenty miles around. Unlike a ho- 
tel or watering-place, towards night all guests 
have departed, and the quiet home feeling de- 
scends with the dews, and after a stroll in the 
garden, or an hour among the raspberry vines 
picking and chattering, the bell calls all together 
for evening communion, and with mutual confess- 
ions of Christ and expressions of thanksgiving, 
we take a new start for another day. 

Strawberry picking is over, and raspberries are 
now in their prime. Haying is begun by the 
farming group. Our new spring water is now 
running successfully and gives great satisfaction. 
Some repairs are to be made in the new reser- 
voir before the water works will be complete. 

Tuesday, July 3.—Arrived, Mr. S. and his 
family from Kentucky. 

Wednesday, July 4.—A concert was given by 
the Community orchestra at 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. At about 7 o’clock, when all visitors 
had departed, we were startled by the word that 
Mrs. Tuttle, an aged member, had been attacked 
with illness and died in her room within a few 
minutes. Mrs. T. was one of the early believers 
in Connecticut, and hxs long been known for her 
hospitality to the truth and its friends. She had 
resided here but about two months, having pre- 
viously connected herself with the Wallingford 
Community. IIer age was 70, and the disease 
as pronounced by a physician, was an affection of 
the heart. At the funeral un Friday, when the 
family were assembled in the parlor, after singing 
the hymn “ Rock of Ages,” parts of the 4th and 
5th chapters of Matthew were read, and the 
speaker, in a few remarks, aimed to show that 
the fasting of Christ in the wilderness and the 
subsequent ministering to him by angels, were an 
epitome or type of his whole career. He fasted 
through life from domestic and family enjoyments, 
from reputation and wealth, from art and taste, 
ana finally, for three days, from bodily life. His 
object was not to discard or condemn these forms 
of gratification in themselves, but only to refuse 
the terms on which they were offered—terms in- 
volving a subjection to and connection with the 
Prince of this world in them—until he could 
make a way in which they should be enjoyed in 
the purity and peace of God. This result he ac- 
complished. In the resurrection and glory to 
which he ascended, all these things were not only 
restored to him, but were accompanied with the 
ministering of angels. Our path is to follow him 
in self-denial sufficiently to enter into his fellow- 
ship and appreciate the victory he has wrought ; 
and all providential discipline and deprivations 
are to be regarded 2s our heavenly Father’s invi- 
tation to fasting, in order that we may afterward 
be partakers in the glorious fullness of Christ. 
Death itself may turn to this end. 

Tuesday, July 10.—Dr. G. an English surgeon, 
for many years attached to the Government ser- 
vice, and in that capacity having twice sailed 
round the world, gave an informal narrative of 
some of his observations in Australia, China, Ja- 
va, &c. Certain animals of Australia are unique, 
including the Kangaroo tribe, of which there are 
different species, from the large Kangaroo of five 
feet in hight down to the small varieties, of the 
size of arat. They are distinguished by their 
short fore legs, upright posture, leaping motion, 
and pouch for carrying their young. The Duck- 
billed Platypus is another unique specimen, hav- 
ing the form and habits of a Beaver with the head 
of a Duck. This animal is so shy of observation, 
that it is said to be yet undetermined whether it 
is oviparous or viviparous, The trees of Austra- 
lia are peculiar in the fact that they do not shed 
their leaves, but in the place of it, annually shed 
their bark. The interor of the Island, or Conti- 
nent as it may properly be regarded, remains yet 
unexplored. 

Referring to the Upas tree of Java which so 
long stood as the synonym of all that is deadly 
and ivfectious, Dr G. says that although a poi- 








sonous preparation is made from it the idea 
of its sending noxious influences abroad is fabu 
lous. He has often smoked his cigar under its 
shade. The basis for the popular idea that has 
so long obtained respecting its poisonous 
character, lies perhaps in the fact, that a valley 
containing these trees in the vicinity of Batavia 
is so much infected with exhalations of carbon- 
ic acid gas or choke damp, that animals pass 
ing it are sometimes overpowered and killed. 
The conversation with Dr. G. was intorsperse:! 
with songs by Mr. and Mrs. S., making a pleas 
antly varied hour preceding our 8 o'clock assembly. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Seventeen Year Locusts, 
Wallingford, Ct., July 6, 1860. 

Bro G.:—I have been holding a kind of cancus 
with the Locusts this morning. You will recol- 
leet our peach orchard on MountTom. Hearing 
Mr. T. say the peach-trees were pretty much de- 
stroyed by the Locusts, led me to go up and take 
a look at them, Six out of ten rows of peach. 
trees, with twelve to eighteen trees in a row, are 
completely topped off, and more or less of the 
remainder of the trees are very much injured.— 
A few of the larger and more hardy trees have 
escaped nearly unharmed: but that fine promise 
of peaches which we all wero calculating on, has 
been by these insects pretty much ruined. As | 
said, a few trees and parts of trees have escaped ; 
on them however there will not be more than 
dozen peaches to a tree. 

A few days since I saw a statement in the pa- 
pers of a person being killed by the sting of one 
of these insects, of the truth of which I felt some. 
what skeptical, having handled hundreds of thein 
without harm. I determined therefore to watch 
them and ascertain for myself as to what weapons 
of offense or defense they possess. I propose to 
give you the results of ny investigations; and as 
I understand you have none of the “ beautiful 
creatures” at Oneida, I will explain a littie of 
their modus operandi. Inclosed you will also 
find three pieces of twigs showing the appearance 
of the branch after the Locust has finished its 
work. 

The first thing there little fellows do, is to 
nearly cut off the branch they attack, so that the 
first strong wind will break it off. They then 
commence the work of depositing their eggs.— 
This is done by an instrument about one inch 
and a half long, which when they are not at work, 
is concealed under a kind of scale on the lower side 
of the body. This drill has a joint about the mid- 
dle of it which works very much like the elbuw 
joint of a person’s arm. By means of it the weapon 
is folded and drawn into a sheath. Another ad- 
vantage of the joint is the apparent additional 
power with which they use this curious little tool. 
They first fasten themselves to the branch where 
they intend to deposit their eggs, unsheath the 
drill, und with it bent at about a right angle, they 
commence the work of drilling. From the point 
to the joint, the drill is divided and the two parts 
work the one by the other, like two very smal! 
delicate chisels. After piercing about one fourth 
of an inch into the wood these two points sepa- 
rate and cach part drills a separate cavity to the 
distance of half an inch which is then filled with 
eggs. The drills being withdrawn the Locust 
moves up the twig perhaps three fourths of an 
inch and there commences drilling again. The 
exact time occupied in drilling aud depositing the 
eggs in one puncture I could not determine, but it 
is probably from twenty mintues to half an hour. 
I have given you but a poor description of the 
mechanical operation of the instrument with 
which they do their work ; but you may get some 
idea of the effects and power of this “ jointed 
chisel-drill,” as I should call it, by the specimens 
inclosed, as well us the vast amount of eggs de- 
nosited. If I can I will procure and send you a 
specimen of their machinery. The power of the 
joint you can imagine when I tell you that they 
pierce the hardest wood with the same apparent 
ease us they du the softest kinds. It seems t» 
work on the same principle as the old hand Print- 
ing-press. The woods and shrubberry have bee) 
to a great extent all cut over vn Mount Tom, +) 
that almost as many dry leaves appearas green, giv - 
ing the forest a singular, blighted appearance. The 
Locust seems never to attack twigs of a larger 
size than about one half inch in diameter, and 
once in a foot or so they drill the limb nearly of 
so as to make sure that some part if not all of 
the branch will be brcken off and fall to the 
ground. Iam informed that the eggs in a short 
time after the twig falls to the ground, by some 





means are loosened from their place of deposit, 
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and insinuate themselves into the ground, where 
they hatch into a small worm, which remains in 
the earth until the time for its resurrection, which 
takes place at the end of seventeen years. 

Yours, L. H. B. 


Christ as a Teacher. 





YROM BUSHNELL’S NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 


(Concluded. ) 

And yet Christ is no liberal, never 
takes the ground or boasts the distinc- 
tion of a liberal among his countrymen, 
because it is not a part of his infirmity, 
in discovering an error here, to fly to an 
excess there. His ground is charity, not 
liberality ; and the two are as wide apart 
in their practical implications, as adher- 
ing to al] truth and being loose in all.— 
Charity holds fast the minutest atoms of 
truth, as being precious and divine, of- 
fended by even so much as a thought of 
laxity. Liberality loosens the terms of 
truth ; permitting easily and with care- 
less magnanimity variations from it ; con- 
senting, as it were, in its own sovereign- 
ty, to overlook and allow them ; and sub- 
siding thus, ere long, into a licentious 
indifference to all truth, and a general de- 
fect of responsibility in regard to it.— 
Charity extends allowance to men; liber- 
ality, to falsities themselves, Charity 
takes the truth to be sacred and immo- 
vable ; liberality allows it to be marred 
and maimed at pleasure. How different 
the manner of Jesus in this respect from 
that unreverent, feeble laxity, that lets 
the errors be as good as the truths, and 
takes it for a sign of intellectual emi- 
nence, that one can be floated comfort- 
ably in the abysses of liberalism. “ Judge 
not,” he says, in holy charity, ‘that ye 
be not judged ;” and again, in holy ex- 
actness, “‘ whosoever shall break, or teach 
to break, one of these least command- 
ments, shall be least in the kingdom of 
God ;” in the same way, “he that is not 
with us, is against us ;” and again, “he 
that is not against us, is for us ;” in the 
same way also, “ye tithe mint, anise, 
and cummin ;” and again, “ these things 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone ;” once more too, in 
the same way, “he that is without sin, 
let him cast the first stone ;” and again, 
“vo, and sin no more.” So magnificent 
and sublime, so plainly divine, is the bal- 
ance of Jesus. Nothing throws him off 
the center on which truth rests ; no pre- 
judice, no opposition, no attempt to right 
a mistake, or rectify a delusion, or reform 
a practice. If this be human, I do not 
know, for one, what it is to be human. 

Again, it is a remarkable and even su- 
perhuiman distinction of Jesus, that, 
while he is advancing doctrines so far 
transcending all deductions of philoso- 
phy, and opening mysteries that defy all 
human powers of explication, he is yet 
able to set his teachings in a form of sim- 
plicity, that accommodates all classes of 
minds. And this, for the reason that he 
speaks directly to men’s convictions 
themselves, without and apart from 
any learned and curious elaboration, such 
as the uncultivated can not follow. No 
one of the great writers of antiquity had 
even propounded, as yet, a doctrine of 
virtue which the multitude could under- 
stand. It was taught as being “ the 


good,” or “the becoming,” or something 
of that nature, as distant from all their 
apprehensions, and as destitute of mo- 
tive power, as if it were a doctrine of 


world at large, it was the gift of a stone, 
not of bread. But Jesus tells them di- 
rectly, in a manner level to their under- 
standing, what they want, what they 
must do and be, to inherit eternal life, 
and their inmost convictions answer to 
his words. Besides, his doctrine is not 
so much a doctrine as a biography, a per- 
sonal power, a truth all motivity, a love 
walking the earth in the proximity of a 
mortal fellowship. He only speaks what 
goes forth as a feeling and a power in his 
life, breathing into all hearts. To be ca- 
pable of his doctrine, only requires that 
the hearer be a human creature, wanting 
to know the truth. 

Call him then, who will, a man, a hu- 
man teacher ; what human teacher ever 
came down thus upon the soul of the race, 
asa beam of light from the skies—pure 
light, shining directly into the visual orb 
of the mind, a light for all that live, a 
full transparent day, in which truth 
bathes the spirit as an element. Others 
talk and speculate about truth, and those 
who can may foliow ; but Jesus is the 
truth, and lives it, and, if he is a mere 
human teacher, he is the first who was 
ever able to find a form for truth, at all 
adequate to the world’s uses. And yet 
the truths he teaches out-reach all the 
doctrines of all the philosophers of the 
world. He excels them, a hundred fold 
more, in the scope and grandeur of his 
doctrine, than he does in his simplicity 
itself. tt i te i ie Dd 

Again, the morality of Jesus has a 
practical superiority to that of all human 
teachers, in the fact that it is not an ar- 
tistic, or theoretically elaborated scheme, 
but one that is propounded in precepts 
that carry their own evidence, and ure, in 
fact, great spiritual laws ordained by 
God, in the throne of religion. He did 
not draw long arguments to settle what 
the summum bonum is, and then produce 
a scheme of ethics to correspond. He did 
not go into the vexed question, what is 
the foundation of virtue? and hang a 
system upon his answer. Nothing falls 
into an artistic shape, as when Plato or 
Socrates asks what kind of action is 
beautiful action ? reducing the princi- 
ples of morality to a form as difficult for 
the uncultivated, as the art of sculpture 
itself. Yet, Christ excels them all in 
the beauty of his precepts, without once 
appearing to consider their beauty. He 
simply comes forth telling us, from God, 
what to do, without deducing any thing 
in a critical way ; and yet, while nothing 
has ever yet been settled by the critics 
ané theorizing philosophers, that could 
stand fast and compel the assent of the 
race, even for a year, the morality of 
Christ is about ‘as firmly seated in the 
convictions of men, as the law of gravity 
in their bodies. 

He comes into the world full of all 
moral beauty, as God of physical ; and 
as God was not obliged to set himself to 
a course of esthetic study, when he cre- 
ated the forms and landscapes of the 
world, so Christ comes to his rules, by no 
critical practice in words. He opens his 
lips, and the creative glory of his mind 
pours itself forth in living precepts—Do 
to others as ye would that others should 
do to you—Blessed are the peacemakers 
—Smitten upon one cheek, turn the oth- 
er—Resist not evil—Forgive your ene- 
mies—Do good to them that hate you— 





mineralogy. Considered as a gift to the 


Lend, not hoping to receive—Receive the 





truth as little children. Omitting all 
the deep spiritual doctrines he taught, 
and taking all the human teachers on 
their own ground, the ground of precep- 
tive morality, they are seen at once, to 
be meager and cold ; little artistic inven- 
tions, gleams of high conceptions caught 
by study, having about the same relation 
to the christian morality, that a statue 
has to the flexibility, the self-acting force, 
and flushing warmth of man, as he goes 
forth in the image of his Creator, to be 
the reflection of His beauty and the liv- 
ing instrument of his will. Indeed, it is 
the very distinction of Jesus that he 
teaches, not a verbal, but an original, 
vital, and divine morality. He does 
not dress up a moral picture and ask you 
to observe its beauty, he only tells you 
how to live ; and the most beautiful char- 
acters the world has ever seen, have been 
those who received and lived his precepts 
without once conceiving their beauty. 
Once more it isa high distinction of 
Christ’s character, as seen in his teach- 
ings, that he is never anxious for the 
success of his doctrine. Fully conscious of 
the fact that the world is against him, 
scoffed at, despised, hated, alone too in 
his cause, and without partisans that 
have any public influencc, no man has 
ever been able to detect in him the 
least anxiety for the final success of 
his doctrine. He is never jealous of 
contradiction. When his friends dis- 
play their dullness and incapacity, or 
even when they forsake him, he is never 
ruffled or disturbed. He rests on his 
words, with a composure as majestic as if 
he were sitting on the circle of the heav- 
ens. Now the consciousness of truth, we 
are not about to deny, has an effect of 
this nature in every truly great mind. 
But when has it had an effect so com- 
plete? What human teacher, what 
great philosopher has not shown some 
traces of auxiety for his school, that in- 
dicated his weakness ; some pride in his 
friends, somg dislike of his enemies, some 
traces of wounded ambition, when dis- 
puted or denied ? But here is a lone 
man, a humble, uneducated man, never 
schooled into the elegant fiction of an 
assumed composure, or practiced in the 
conventional dignities of manners, and 
yet, finding all the world against him, 


the world does not rest upon its axle more 
firmly than he upon his doctrine. Ques- 
tioned by Pilate what he means by truth, 
it is enough to answer—“He that is of 
the truth heareth my voice.” If this be 
human, no other man of the race, we are 
sure, has ever dignified humanity by a 
like example. 





Nature of Faith. 


Faith is sympathetic perception. I 
may see things myself, or see them 
through another’s sight. The faith of 
Christ in us, then, is Christ’s perception 
of things, and we sympathize with it. 
It is the great fight of faith, the good 
fight that we are to go through—to be 
able to see all things sympathetically with 
Christ, so that we estimate them, not by 
our own view, but by the view that 
comes to us through him. A sick man 
looks upon food with disgust ; and yet he 
will remember that he once looked upon 
it with pleasure, and will be conscious in 
his heart that it is good and valuable, 
and that his disgust is not from any 
want of substantial good in the food, but 
from the fact that his sensibility is dis- 





eased. By connecting ourselves with 
Christ, sympathizing with him, and re- 
fusing to be goverened by our own direct 
perceptions, we accomplish the same 
thing in reference to all the glorious 
treasures of God, heaven and eternity, 
that a sick man accomplishes by his 
memory, in reference to food. As far 
as our direct perceptions are concerned, 
heaven is nothing, and all its hopes are 
vanities ; but we as certainly know that 
heaven and its hopes are realities, asa 
sick man knows that food is good. It is 
the fault of our perceptions, that they 
are not to be trusted at all in such 
matters. And as far as we have this 
second power of perception—this sym- 
pathetic perception—we are held steady, 
and our estimate of things is true and 
unchangeable, coinciding with Christ’s 
estimate, and agreeing with the great 
facts of the universe. So long as we are 
at the mercy of our own perceptions, we 
may drift with the infidel on a shoreless 
ocean ; but if the faith of Christ is in us, 
his estimate of things is ours—he sees in 
us, and we shall forever receive our per- 
ceptions through him.—Home-Talk. 





Clouds. 


Summer is the time to study the clouds. The 
thousand-fold shapes and varying hues, from the 
gorgeous sunset to the fleecy piles that sail in 
noon-day light, are always objects of pleasing in- 
terest. The following paragraphs from a late At- 
lantic Monthly will be welcome to those who 
sometimes watch the airy forms of cloud land: 

In the higher regions of the air, we look for 
the Cirri, the Curl clouds. They are light, 
lie in long ranges, apparently in the direction 
of the magnetic pole, and are generally curled 
up at one extremity. They are sometimes 
called Mackerel clouds. Tley are composed 
of thin white filaments, disposed like woolly 
hair, feather crests, or slender net-work.— 
They generally indicate a change of weather, 
and a disturbance of the electric condition of 
the atmosphere. When they descend into the 
lower regions of the air, they arrange them- 
selves in horizontal sheets, and lose much of 
their original type. The Germans call them 
Windsbaume, or wind trees. 

The Cumulus is another form of cloud, 
which floats along in fleecy masses in the days 
of summer, but dissolves at night. Sometimes 
it resembles a great stack or pile of snow, 
sometimes it has a silvery or golden edge, as if 
we saw a little of the lining. Sometimes they 
tie motionless in the distance, and are mistaken 
by mariners for land. They rest upon a large 
base and are borne along by suriace winds. 
Their greatest. hight is not more than two 
miles. They carry large quantities of mois- 
ture with them, and, when preceding rain, fall 
rapidly into other shapes. 

The Stratus, or Fall cloud, is horizontal in 
its figure, lies near the earth, and its length is 
usually greater than its breadth. It floats in 
long bands with rounded or sharpened points, 
and is seen rising from rivers or lakes, at first 


as a fog. Inthe morning it indicates fine 
weather. The Fall cloud never discharges 
rain. 


This comes only from the Nimbus, which is 
quite unlike the others. It puts on a dark 
gray color, has irregular transparent edges, and 
increases rapidly so as to obscure the sky. It 
appears to absorb the other clouds, to be a 
union of their differently electrified particles, 
which are attracted to each other, form drops 
of water, and descend as rain. 

Of the first three forms we have three modi- 
fications or varieties. The Cirro-Cumulus is a 
congeries of roundish little clouds in close hor- 
izontal position, varying in size and roundness, 
and often, to use the words of the poet Bloom- 
field, appearing as 

‘* The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest.” 

The Cirro-Stratus is more compact than 
the Cirrus—the strata being inclined or hori- 
zontal. It is sometimes seen cutting the 
moon’s dise with a sharp line. The Cumulo- 
Stratus. or Twain cloud, is denser than the Cu 
mulus, and more ragged in its outlines. It 
overhangs its base in folds, and often bears 
perched on its summit some other form of 
cloud, which inosculates itself with it. Some- 
times a Cirro-Stratus cloud comes along and 
fastens itself to it parasitically. It is one of 
our,most picturesque forms of clouds. 








